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Igan exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, aad will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. F 

It, is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should retarn us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, ‘* Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N: Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN ; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faitu of tue Primitive Caarca;: au octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. Hl. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 

Tue Bereau contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religivus topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, tae Secoud Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relatious wo the Heavealy Caurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densativa of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evideaves, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H- 
Norges. Pamphiet, 10 cents. 


GS Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 
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Where and What it Is. 




















The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, neariy in equal proportions. They own 
556 ucres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Oftice address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures und productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tue Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
brancu community located at Walimgford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

Tue members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is otftered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from seliishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a pertvct Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for au- 
ments of the body as weil as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comuunity. P 

Tue Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: ‘ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension and recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual] and discerning 
among them securing the,most ,onfidence, have 
naturally the most influence. youn H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tur Crecucar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribn- 


— to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. ; 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

peers every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Yhée Gommunity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 


Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Theses of the Second Reformation. 








This paper affirms and defends the follow- 
ing propositions ; 

_ 1. God is a dual being, consisting of the 
Father and the Word; and man, as male 
and female, is his image or likeness. 

2. By the Word “all things were made that 
were made,” viz., heaven and earth, and all 
the “principalities, thrones and dominions,” 
that belong to them. 

3. All things that God made were “ very 
good,” and evil never originated by his act, 
or in his works, or with his consent. 

4. “ The old serpent called the Devil and 
Satan” was a “sinner from the beginning,” 
and is the uncreated source of all evil, as God 
is the uncreated source of all good. 

5. This evil being was permitted to seduce 
Adam and Eve into sin, and thus to incorpo- 
rate into himself spiritually the parent stock 
of the whole human family. 

6. One consequence of this event has been 
that the whole posterity of Adam and Eve 
have been born in spiritual captivity to the 
author of sin and death. 

7. Another consequence has been that Sa- 
tan, availing himself of the reproductive pow- 
ers of human nature, has intermixed his own 
proper seed with the posterity of Adam. 

8. The depravity of mankind is therefore 
of two sorts. The “seed of the woman” are 
depraved by spiritual incorporation with Sa- 
tan; while the “seed of the serpent” are de- 
praved by vital identity with him. 

9. Both of these classes are involved in a 
ruin that would have been eternal, had not a 
system:of redemption been instituted. 

10. The depravity of the latter class is 
such that they will never avail themselves of 
the offer of redemption, and of course their 
ruin will be eternal. 

11. The former class being less radically 
depraved, will hear the voice of mercy and 


‘| theater of the final act of redemption. 


12. God, foreknowing these diverse results 
of the two sorts of depravity, predestinated 
men accordingly—the “seed of the serpent” 
to perdition, and the “seed of the woman” 
to eternal life. 


13. The proximate object of the system 
of redemption is the disengagement of men 
from the evil spirit with which they are in- 
corporated, and their restoration to spiritual 
unity with God. 

14. To this end the entire administration 
of God in this world has been directed from 
the beginning. 

15. Yet the means of its actual accom- 
plishment were not introduced into the 
world till the times of the gospel. 

16. By the call of Abraham and the iso- 
lation of his seed, God prepared a natien to 
be the vehicle of his comrounications and the 


17. By the law and the prophets he 
purged the chosen people of idolatry, ad- 
vanced them in external morality and civili- 
zation, excited their hopes of a future dispen- 
sation of holiness, and so prepared the way 
for the gospel. 

18. Yet there was thus far no radical re- 
demption from the spirit of evil, either in 
this world or in that which is beyond death. 
The reiinion of God and man was a “ mys- 
tery hid from the generations and ages” of 
the Old Testament; and without that there 
could be no effectual resurrection of the 
spirit from the power of sin, or of the body 
from the power of death, i.e. no Second 
Birth. 

19. Nevertheless, they who feared God 
and died in faith, under the legal dispensa- 
tion, were reserved in a state of partial hap- 
piness in the world of souls till the revela- 
tion of the gospel mystery, and then re- 
ceived perfect salvation. 

20. But their sinful experience under the 
law, as recorded in the Old Testament, is 
not te be admitted as evidence against the 
completeness of the salvation which came by 
the gospel. . 

21. The incarnation of the Word or Son 
of God, was the beginning of the process by 
which the effectual redemption of mankind 
from the evil one, and their re-union with 
God, was accomplished. 

22. By the incarnation and its concom- 
itants, the power of the uncreated God was 
introduced into human nature, and brought 
to bear upon the power of the uncreated 
Devil. 

23. Jesus Christ, by the strength of his 
divine nature, overcame sin in his own flesh 
from the beginning, and so maintained open 
communication with the Father. 

24. By the influence of his spirit, by the 
confidence which his miracles elicited, and 
by the wisdom of his words and deeds, he 
drew about himself such a body of disciples 
as was necessary to constitute a medium of 
spiritual communication between himself and 
the world. 

25. By his death he completed his obe- 
dience to the Father, and his sympathy with 
the temptations of humanity, and at .the 
same time established communication with 
Hades, the abode of the dead. 

26. From this lowest point of his de- 
scent, the Father by his mighty power drew 
him back to his own bosom; and in this as- 
cent he burst the gates of Flades and Mortal- 
ity, the dominions of the evil one, and left 
them open behind him. 

27. As his descent into fellowship with 
humanity had not broken his communication 
with the Father, so his ascent to the bosom 


tion with humanity. He was now, on the 
one hand, “ Lord of the living and the dead” 
(i. e. in spiritual union with men in the flesh 
and men in Hades), and, on the other, fully 
reinstated in his primeval partnership. with 
the Father, Thus the train was fully laid 
for the at-one-men*. 

28. By the intercession of Christ, the Spir- 
it of truth was next poured out, and active 
communication between God and man com- 
menced, 

29. It was the office of the Spirit to show 
believers “the things of Christ ;” and in 
process of time it revealed to them his di- 
vine nature, his victory over sin and death, 
the judgment of the prince of this world, 
and the spiritual reconciliation of God with 
man, 

30. The apprehension of these facts brought 
believers into fellowship with Christ’s death 
and resurrection, and made them partakers 
of his divine nature, and his victory over the 
evil one. 

31. This was the Second Birth ; and be- 
fore this, no man had ever been born of Ged. 

82. As the dispensation of the second 
birth dates from a period subsequent to the 
personal ministry of Christ, and subsequent 
to the eut-pouring of the Spirit, it is manifest 
that the sins of the disciples while Christ was 
in the flesh, and during the early part of the 
‘apostolic age, are not to be received as evi- 
dence against the perfectness of gospel regen- 
eration, 

33. The second birth of the primitive be- 
lievers, was in fact the beginning-of their 
resurrection. 

34. As such, it transferred them in spirit 
from this world to immortality, and thus re- 
leased them from the law of ordinances and 
carpal commandments, 

35. It set them free from all sin. 

36. It gave them eternal security of holi- 
ness. 

37. The life which it gave to the soul, ex- 
tended its influence more or less to the body, 

38. It terminated, after a few years, ina 

full resurrection and glorification of the body, 
and a translation to the presence of the Fath. 
er. 
39. The Second Advent took place immes 
diately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
aovording to the plain predictions of Christ 
and the acknowledged expectations of bis fol- 
lowers. 

40. The saints in Hades and Mortality 
were then raised from the dead, and judg- 
ment was administered upon them and upon 
their enemies. 

41. These transactions took place in the 
spiritual world. 

42. This was a resurrection and judgment 
of only a part of mankind, 

43. The world, as a whole, had not then 
received the preparatory legal training, nee- 
essary to the spiritual apprehension of the 
gospel. The universal resurrection and judg- 
ment, therefore were deferred. 

44. The legal dispensation which had been 
given to the Jews, was transferred, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to the Gentiles. 

45. The religion of Christendom, since the 
apostolic age, though it has horne the name 
and externals of Christianity, has in fact been 
a second edition of Judaism, 

46. The second birth, founded as it was in 
the Primitive Church on a spiritual apprehen 
sion of the resurrection of Christ, and effect- 
ual as it was to save from all sin, has not 
been known in the nominal Christian chureh 
since the Second Advent. 

47. The seoond and final resurrection and 
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48. But within a few years the primitive 
faith of regeneration by the resurrection of 
Christ has again been given to the world ; 
and thus the process has commenced, which, 
according to the order of the former dispen- 
sation, must ere long terminate in the second 
resurrection and judgment. 

49. No radical reformation of mankind 
will ever be effected by any other agency 
than that which God has employed, viz., the 
power of Christ’s resurrection, which over- 
comes the evil one and saves from all sin ; 
and no end of the tribulations of this world 
will ever be attained, but by the judgment 
which separates the righteous from-the wick- 
ed. 

50. When the power of the resurrection 
and judgment shall have done its work, un- 
created Good will commence its perfect and 
eternal triumph over uncreated Evil—Christ 
will assume the dominion which Satan has 
usurped over this world, and “ of the increase 
of his government there shall be no end.” 
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Faith and the Power of God. 





It is important to keep in mind that faith, 
good as it is, is not an end, but a means, That 
is to say, the object of faith is, that we may come 
into social union with God. Not that we may 
procure health or external good for ourselves by 
miracles. These are the occasions, the instru- 
ments, the external forms, which faith is con- 
cerned in. But the real object of our faith is a 
social object—that we may know God and love 
him, and be united to him. If God is really the 
Almighty, such as he manifested himself to 
Christ, in curing diseases, and various other man- 
ifestations of power—if he is the same “ yesterday 
to-day and forever”—then ve cannot really know 
God, unless we come in some way to know his 
power, as Christ and the apostles knew it and 
as it was manifested in his resurrection. It is 
not a matter of curiosity or of expediency, or 
any'Ling of that kind; our salvation depends 
upon our knowing the power of God—not mere- 
ly the wisdom of God but the power of God. 
Admit the idea that the age of miracles is past, 
then all we have to do is to look into the doc- 
trines of Christ, and thus know the wisdom of 
God : it is not necessary to know the power of 
God. But the power of God is the deep source 
out of which wisdom grows; it is the dynamic 
essence of the duality. And it is a very great 
piece of foolishness to think that we can know 
God and not know his power. 

There is no evidence that we can find any roy- 
al road to this knowledge, any more than we can 
find a royal road to geometry. There is no evi- 
dence that in these latter times there has been 
disgovered any new way for men to become ac- 
quainted with the power of God. There is no 
truth in the idea that we may become acquainted 
with the power of God by reading about the 
manifestations of that power in ages that are 
past—by thinking of it or discussing it as a dis- 
tant thing that was known by some in far-off 
times, and that may now be known by the an- 
gels or seraphs, but which is foreign tous. And 
yet our salvation depends on our knowing the 
power of God—the masculine element of God. 
The doctrine or wisdom of God is entirely sec- 
ondary. Then we must hope that if God means to 
save us he wil! hold us to the subject of miracles 
till he acquaints us with his power. Faith is that 
perception and reception of the power of God in us 
which acquaints us with him in a practical form 
socially. There are two methods of looking at a 
person’s life, that our experience acquaints Us 
with, We may know persons by sight, and 
have a passing acquaintance with them; may 
know a great deal about their history, and be 

¢ to talk about them, and tell a great variety 
of tories in regard to their character. That is 
one method of acquaintance. Then, on the: other 
hand, 1 man may be in love with a woman, and 
may be in such a state that whether present or 

gent, he sees her; she has so got possession of 
of his attention that he sees and feels her all the 
time. That is the way that God wants us to 


‘know him. He wants our hearts to be seized by 


bis life and spirit in the same manner that a 
man’s attention is seized by a woman that he loves ; 
#0 that we can see him all the time, and feel him 
all the.time, and take an intelligent interest in 
him, such as will hold us as by a magnet. That 
is what God wants of us—that is our part of 


a 
taith. It is the intense attention to God—the dis- 
covery of God in the heart and by the heart, 
without which we cannot be saved. And all the 
use of miracles and every other manifestation of 
the power of God we may wish for and seek for 
by faith—the final use of them—is to bring us into 
that state toward God. 
“estate 
Rejoicing in the Lord 
NOTES OF A DISCOURSE. 

“ Rejoice in the Lord always : and again I say, Re- 
joice.” Phil. 4: 4. 

The first impressions I get from the careful 
reading of this scripture, is that of profound ear- 
nestness on the part of the apostle Paul. The 
spirit of rejoicing is not an incidental thing that 
can be attended to now and then, but is perpetu- 
ally obligatory. “ Rejoice always’—i. e. continu- 
ally, and in every direction ; “ and again I say, Re- 
joice.” Stir up this gift of gladness which is with- 
in you—use your wills in the matier. 

These words should be taken as a loving exhor- 
tation, and yet they come to us with all the au- 
thority of inspiration. They are an expression of 
God’s willtoward us. Paul felt the life-and-death 
importance of yielding obedience to this will. 

It is indispensable that the Christian be always 
cheerful. This is the plain doctrine of this text. 

But discrimination is necessary. Every true 
thing in the universe has its counterfeit. There 
is such a thing as false joy. A person may re- 
joice in and at a thousand things and still not 
comply with the conditions of this exhortation. 
The practical question to be answered, is in re- 
gard to the spirit and motive which controls us in 
the matter. A person’s feelings may be very 
much elated, and for the time being he appears 
to be happy. Is it self-gratification which pro- 
duces this sensation of happiness, or is there a 
recognition of God’s will and providence in the 
thing? The true spirit of cheerfulness in the 
heart is not an isolated, personal affair at all; 
there is a sense of partnership in it. We rejoice 
not in self, but in the Lord. 

Frivolity is one thing and the joy of heaven is 
another. Frivolity is directly opposed to the true 
spirit of rejoicing ; it is in fact its worst enemy. 
Frivolity indicates sensuality. It might be de- 
fined as Godless pleasure. 

The good cheer of God in the soul is rooted in 
deep seriousness. Cheerfulness and sobriety is a 
compound peculiar to the Christian. This is the 
antithesis of the gospel. Everything good has 
also its good counterpart—or opposite; thus 
things are balanced. Compound action charac- 
terizes the whole economy of God’s works. The 
devil is simplistic and direct in all his operations. 
The two forces may be illustrated respectively by 
the curved and straight lines. The laws of mo- 
tion in the physical universe, exhibit a vast sys- 
tem of curved lines. The straight line is an 
anomaly, if indeed it is at all admissible. The 
centripetal and centrifugal forces of the universe 
are by themselves antagonistic and ever tending 
in opposite directions; but in God’s creation they 
are made to combine and produce perfect harmo- 
ny. 

The same phenomenon shows itself in the spir- 
itual sphere of things. Our experience, as Christ- 
ians, is full of contrarieties. Christ did, always, 

s 
the thing which his enemies, and oftentimes his 
friends also, least expected. The New Testament 
is a record of paradoxes. Says the Apostle: 
“ When I am weak, then am I strong;” Rejoice 
in the Lord always, and again I say rejoice ;” and 
in the next clause he adds: “ Let your moderation 
be known unto all men, &c.” Again, “ Rejoice 
evermore: pray without ceasing;’ and so on. 
The cheer of God and the fear of God are insepa- 
rable. They are like the positive and negative 
poles of a galvanic battery; the one is useless 
without the other. As the fear of God is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. so it is the beginning of hap- 
piness and all genuine rejoicing. This reveals to 
us the foundation of rejoicing, as we understand 
the doctrine in both the Old and New Testament. 

On this foundation the spirit of gladness can 
express ifself in a multiplicity of ways; in song, 
in prayer, in silent devotion, in mirth, and music, 
in the dance, in lively and genial conversation, and 
social interchange. 

Man is pretminently a social being. God 
made him such. Not a single faculty or passion 
was made in vain. The religion of Jesus Christ 
is not a religion of cant and dead ceremony, but 
of happiness and universal good cheer, The 
song of the angelic host at the birth of Christ was, 
“ Peace on earth and good will to men.” The 
whole domain of nature, as God made and de- 
signed it, is suggestive of joy and rejoicing ; the 
heavens above and the earth beneath, the sun- 
shine and the rain, the land and sea, the trees of 
the forests, and the cattle upon a thousand hills, 
the green grass and the budding flower. 


But is it also possible to rejuice in affliction 





and suffering? It is possible in one way only, 
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viz., through our union with Christ. Christ was 
buffeted and tried—a man of sorrows, and acquain- 
ted with grief, and yet he was intensely lappy. 
“We have not an High Priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” Christ has sounded the very depths of hu- 
man suffering and woe—of death itself—and con- 
sequently knows how to sympathize with us in 
the most trying circumstances. But he was ever 
victorious and joyful, and it remains for us to 
identify ourselves with his victories and joys, rec- 
ognizing and confessing him within us. Sympa- 
thy with Christ and the heavens is everything in 
this warfare. Itis the sunshine of the soul, in 
every conceivable condition and in all worlds, 
But this sympathy is not human, itis divine. 
Christ sympathized with man—not that man 
should thereby sympathize with himself but with 
God. His purpose was to elevate the race above 
and out of themselves into Himself. He died to 
redeem man from death. 

Underlying all human sympathies—as such— 
is the sympathy of faith. As Christians, we are 
called to cultivate this divine sympathy of faith. 
It is in this spirit only that we can legitimately 
and practically identify ourselves with the testi- 
mony of both the Old and New Testament. The 
Bible is full of precious words, and through faith 
these words are ours. As members of Christ the 
following are yours and mine : 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
Job. 18: 15. ‘* Thou meetest him that rejoiceth 
and worketh righteousness.” Is.6:4. “ Although 
the fig tree shall not blossom,neither shall fruit be 
in the vines: the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat: the flocks shall be 
cut of from the fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls: yet Iwill rejoice in the Lord, I will joy 
in the God of my salvation.” Heb.3: 17, 18. “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shad- 
dow of death,I will fear no evil : for thou art with 
me, thy rod and staffthey comfort me. Ps. 2:3, 4. 
“When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream. Then was 
our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing ; then said they among the heathen, 
The Lord hath done great things for them. The 
Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we 
are glad. Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as 
the streams in the south. They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” Ps. 123. ‘“ Whom (Christ) having not 
seen ye love; in whom though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory.” 1st Peter, 1: 8. 

The summary conditions of perpetual joy then 


are 

1st. Faith in God. “Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

2d. Brokenness of spirit. “The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

3d. A pure conscience. This is the complement 
of faith and a soft heart. With these conditions 
the spirit of gladness and joy is ours forever and 
ever. 


=c<4p+s 


The Coal Difficulty. 


Tne price of coal has been tending upwards 
for some time past, and it now stands at a 
high figure. Every one who uses coal of 
course wishes to know the cause of its pres- 
ent costliness. The following article from 
the Utica Herald explains the matter : 





The supply and price of coal is necessarily 
raising a loud outery in all parts of the coun- 
try. In New-York, prices range from $10 
to $12 per ton, and in other portions of the 
country quotations are proportionately high. 
To ordinary families, this will make an in- 
crease of $50 in their winter consumption ; 
while to factories, furnaces, railroads, steam- 
ers,éc, the advanced cost will be of still more 
serious consequence. Furnaces in our own 
city, consuming about 100 tons per month, 
will add to the costs of manufacturing $400 
per month, an increase in expenditure per- 
haps not easily recovered when prices of 
manufactures already range so high. 

There is a popular impression that the ad- 
vance is caused by a reduction in the number 
of operative miners, caused by the war.— 
This is a mistake. The amount of coal raised 
at the mines is unusually large. The ship- 
ments over the Delaware, oN & 
Western Railroad for the year amount to 1, 
047, 847 tons, against 948, 763 tons in 1862. 
On the Delaware & Hudson Canal, the a- 
mount transported during the season is, 1, 
319, 181 tons, against 1,082, 205 tons during 
the same period of last year. This shows an 
increase of about 12 1-2 per cent. in the to 





—— 
tal shipments by these routes. The proba- 
bility seems to be tHat the advance is caused 
rather by“af increaSe*in the demand, associat- 
ed with the management of speculators, than 
by any failure in the supply. In all parts Of” 
the country, there is an extraordinary activ.’ 
ity in manufacturing. New factories and 
workshops are being rapidly erected, and in 
many cases mills and forges are ‘running ex-’ 
tra time. Our steam navy has been immense- 
ly increased, and large quantities of coal are 
being consumed in the construction of iron- 
clad and other Government vessels. It is 
quite conceivable that the extra consumptioh ” 
arising from these causes more than equals” 
the increase in the shipments noted above; 
which would be a legitimate cause for the ad- 
vance in price. whee 

Speculation, however, is probably the prin- 
cipal cause of the high prices. The whole’ 
coal trade of the country is held in the con- 
trol of a few capitalists who can manage pri- 
ces just as they please. The supply of coal 
for this city and Syracuse, for instance, is” 
controlled exclusively by one firm at Bing- 
hampton, who hold the dealers almost entire- 
ly at their mercy in respect to the quantity 
supplied, and wholly so, as regards the price, 
the terms of contract being that the price 
shall be fixed by the said firm at the period 
of shipment. It is customary for agents to 
negotiate contracts with the transportation" 
companies to carry coal for no other parties 
than themselves; and thus, instead of the’ 
wholesome competition that regulates other 
branches of trade, we have an oppressive * 
monopoly of one of the most important nee“ 
essaries of domestic life and of manafacturing’ 
industry. The following letter to a gentle-" 
man of New-York, in reply to an application 
for a large amount of coal for the purpose of 
defeating the speculators, throws sume light 
on the enormous profits realized under this 
monopoly : . 

WILKESBARRE, Oct 21. 

DeaR Srr—Your favor of the 20th inst., we 
have received. We cannot make arrangements’ 
to send you the coal you refer to, because the ' 
transportation companies have a complete mo- 
nopoly of the different lines to your city. These 
men will not allow us to ship coal over their 
roads at fair prices, and consequently we are 
forced to sell them the coal at their own figures. 
We are now selling the best prepared coal, such 
as you would want for family use, at from $2 50 
to $2 624 per gross ton, delivered in the cars or‘ 
boats. An effort will be made in the comiug win- 
ter to regulate the rates of freight, which may 
help the coal operatives a little. 

With coal at $2.50 per ton at the mines, 
what must be the rate of profit realized by 
these monopolists? It is high time that men 
of enterprise and capital directed their atten- " 
tion to breaking down this exclusive system. 
The City Council of Cincinnati has made an 
arrangement with the railroads prohibiting 
the coal dealers from receiving any more 
supplies; and until prices are reduced to a’ 
reasonable standard the city authorities will 
dispense all the coal they can get, at cost 
price. This is a just retribution upon the 
combination of coal merchants that had put 
up prices to a point of absolute extortion. 

To help break down this monopoly the 
Evening Post suggests that Congress repeal” 
the duties on the importation of foreign coal. ; 
It says: ' 

“ There are mines to which we can speedily 
gain access if the Congress which assembles 
next month has wisdom enough to remove 
the obstacles. We refer to the mines of 
Great Britain and her provinces on our bor- 
ders. Let the tax of one dollar and ten 
cents per ton, which is now imposed by our’ 
tariff on bituminous coal, and of sixty cents’ 
per ton on other sorts be repealed, and we 
should soon introduce a competition that’ 
would bring down prices. Why should the 
Pennsylvania producers enjoy a monopoly‘ 
when the people are suffering? Why should’ 
our ships which carry out grains to England ' 
come back in ballast, when they might fill 
their holds with coal but for the duty? Let 
us hope, then, in the interests of the whole’ 
community, that one of the first acts of Coh- 
gress will be to repeal this duty and open 
vur ports to an unrestricted importation.’ 


This state of things in the coal market is a 
fair illustration of the workiyg of the spirit 
of selfishness in human affairs. Here is Sn 
article which supplies a great common want, 
and which was stored up by the Creator for 
the common use of mankind, taken possess- 
ion of at the door of nature’s storehouse, and 
its supply controlled, by the spirit of selfish. 
ness. In a true state of society no such thing 
would be tolerated. It is simply embezzle- 
ment of God’s property—of his free gift to 
mankind. Men who embezzle a nation’s 





wealth or treasures through connection with 
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its, government, are justly held up to the 
scorn of all honest men. Is the man who 
emibezzles God’s property and obstructs its 
flow to meet the wants of the great public, 
any better? Service deserves, and should | 
have; its just reward. The miner who delves | 


 & 


in the dark recesses of the mountains should 
receive an ample equivalent for his labor ; 
those"Who superintend and direct his labor, 
those who transport the coal to the hand of the 
cotisumer, should be remunerated, fairly and 
liberally. But where comes in the right to 
control its supply or its consumption by the 
imposition of an extortionate price? The 
gréat law of communism which dominates 

S universe answers, Nowhere. And when 
human society and labor are organized on 
the basis of that law, no place will be found 
for ‘such embezzlement and individual, sel- 
fish rascality. 


LATE NEWS. 





War Matters. 

Gen. Burnside has been relieved, at his own re- 
quest. of his command in Eastern Tennessee, and 
Géh: Foster who is appointed in his place, is on 
the Way to take charge of the Department. 

A’serious railroad accident occurred on the 
1st inst. on the Opelousas road, nine miles from 
New Orleans, in consequence of a collision be- 
tween two trains. Sixteen soldiers were killed 
and 65 wounded. 

Ttié proposed State election in Louisiana under- 
taken by some Rebel sympathizers has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

Several valuable prizes have just been finally 
adjudicated, and the prize money distributed. 
The Memphis, captured by the United States 
Steamer Magnolia, yields $510,914,07, after pay- 
ing all éxpenses. Of this the commander, Lieut. 
Wh. Butt, gets $38,318,55; while the lowest 
grade (coal-heavers) get $1,736 ,85 each. 

Since Gen. Meade’s late brilliant successes at 
Rappahannock Station and Kelly’s Ford, nothing 
of importance seems to have been done, save to 
follow the Rebels in their retreat across the Rapi- 
dan; where they now occupy their former strong 
position. It is believed by some that a great bat- 
tle is imminent and will take place as soon as 
Gen. Meade establishes his base of supplies se- 
curely, ky reconstructing the railroad across the 
Rappahannock, while others regard this as un- 
likely, as Meade they think is not strong enough 
to attack Lee’s army in their intrenched position 
behind the Rapidan. A few days more will prob- 
ably settle the matter. 

Gen. Gilmore keeps hammering away with his 
huge guns at what was Fort Sumpter, occasion al- 
ly killing a Revel, and with what other particular 
results we are unable to state. 

Gen. Meade in his official report of the battle 
of Gettysburg sums up the results as follows: 
“The enemy were defeated, compelled to evac- 
uate Pennsylvania and Maryland, and to with- 
draw from the upper Shenandoah valley. We 
captured 3 guns, 41 standards of colors, 13,627 pris- 
oners, and 24,978 small arms. We lost 2,834 
killed, 13,709 wounded, and 6,643 missing. Total 
loss 23,186.” 

Rebel Invasion from Canada. 

For sometime past suspicions have been enter- 
tained and intimations given at different points 
in tlie west, of a plot among the secessionists re- 
siding in Canada, to invade the States, release the 
Rebél prisoners on Johnson’s Island, in Lake Erie 
near Sandusky Ohio, burn Buffalo and other 
cities on the frontier, and do other mischief; but 
nothing definite and tangible has been known to 
the Government till lately. At midnight on 
Wednesday the 11th insi. the Secretary of War, 
Edwin M. Stanton, telegraphed to Mayor Fargo of 
Buffalo as follows : 

“The British Minister, Lord Lyons, has to- 
night officially notified the Government that, from 
telegraphic information received from the Gov- 
erfiér-General of Canada, there is reason to be- 
lievé that there is a plot on foot by persons who 
have found an asylum in Canada, to invade the 
United States, and destroy the city of Buffalo; 
that’ they propose to take possession of some of 
the ‘Bteamboats on Lake Erie, to surprise John- 

##on’s Island, set free the prisoners of war con- 
fid@@ there, and proceed with them to Buffalo. 
This Government will employ all means in its 

‘ef to suppress any hostile attack from Can- 
ada, but as other towns and cities on the shores 
of the lakes are exposed to the same dangers, it 
is deemed proper to communicate this informa- 
tidfi to you, in order that any precautions which 
thé “circumstances of the case will permit, may 
betaken. 

“The Governor-General suggests that the 


picion by the number or character of the persons 
on board shall be arrested. You will please ac- 
knowledge the receipt of this telegram, and com- 
municate to this Department any information 
you may now or hereafter have on this subject.” 


The Missouri Election. 

The latest returns from Missouri indicate that 
the Radicals have carried the State in the recent 
election, notwithstanding the first unfavorable re- 
ports. The vote, aside from the soldiers, gave the 
Copperheads, or “conservatives” as they are 
called, a majority of some 5,000; but the vote of 
soldiers appears to have overbalanced this and 
left a small majority for the, Radicals. On Fri- 
day, Nov. 13th, the State Legislature elected for 
United States Senators B. Gratz Brown, short 
term, and John B. Henderson, long term; both 
of them Radicals. Mr. Brown was formerly ed- 
itor of the Missouri Democrat (one of the ablest 
Western papers), and has long been a sturdy 
Emancipationist. 


Slaves Sent into Georgia and Alabama, 


A Washington correspondent of the 
writes : 

“ Gentlemen arrived here from Kentucky re- 
port that eighteen hundred thousand slaves have 
been run into Georgia and Alabama alone from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
by Rebel owners, to escape the Union troops. 

“ Great distress was occasioned by this enor- 
mous influx of food consumers, and so scarce had 
subsistence become, that even corn-bread was a 
luxury and almost the sole diet of every class. 
Apprehensions are entertained that general star- 
vation would ensue the coming winter, as the 
supply of corn was insufficient to feed the in- 
creased number of consumers, and the transpor- 
tation of food from districts where it was more 
abundant was impossible, owing to the dilapida- 
ted condition of the railroads.” 

Strikes. 

Lately numerous strikes for higher wages have 
occurred among the various trades of New York 
and other cities. Among the most important 
and extensive are those of the machinists and 
other workmen in the Government Navy Yards 
in New York and vicinity of Boston, and the car- 
drivers in New York. In some instances the 
strikers have succeeded in securing*increased wa- 
ges and in others the employers will not accede 
to their demands, and the business remains sus- 
pended. A movement is also on foot among the 
trades women of New York to organize a pro- 
tective Union among themselves, for the purpose 
of securing better wages, and a better understand- 
ing and relations with theiremployers, &c. How 
far the working classes are justified in these 
strikes we are unable to say; but presume that 
with coal at $10 to $12 a ton, and most other 
things in proportion’ there is some reason for them. 


The German Paradox. 


Of the two leading powers in Germany, Austria 
is Catholic and absolute, and Prussia is Protes- 
tant with a constitutional legislature. Austria, 
whose dominions are more than half Slavonic, 
takes the lead in the movement for German uni- 
ty, which Prussia, which is almost wholly Ger- 
man, defeats. Protestant Prussia, with its con- 
stitution, is relapsing into absolutism, while Cath- 
olic Austria is rapidly rising to the benefits of a 
limited government. Austria, which is growing 
more and more liberal at home, proposes a plan 
for German unity, which Prussia, whose King 
has outraged all the principles of representative 
government, resists because it has no popular ele- 
ment in it. The body’of German states, so divi. 
ded among themselves that they cannot agree 
upon a single measure of internal policy, have 
united to coerce Denmark, in order to compel 
the complete union of Holstein with Germany. 
No doubt all these paradoxes can be explained 
by facts, but as they stand they are at least curi- 
ous to look at.—Jndependent. 

—A high officer of the government has reccived 

a letter from an army surgeon in New Mexico, in 
which he says the country north of the Rio 
Grande, east of the Rio Colorado and west of the 
Mongollom Mountains is rich in gold—as rich as 
California—in silver, copper and cinnabar. The 
writer thinks Arizona and New Mexico will be- 
come States in less than three years, and ex- 
presses the hope that after crushing the rebellion, 
the government will give more attention to the 
development of their immense resources, 
A despatch from St. Paul states that Capt. Fish- 
er’s expedition, which left last summer to ascer- 
tain the best northern route to the Gold Diggings 
has been heard from as late as the first of Octo- 
ber. They were digging gold at Grasshopper 
Creek, Idaho Territory, getting half a million a 
week. They say the diggings are the richest 
ever opened. 


Post 
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A RemarkKABLE Meteor.—The Harrisburg 





steamboats or other vessels giving cause for sus- 


Union of Monday 9th says: “The most remarka- 


ble and splendid meteor we ever beheld swept 
across the sky at precisely eight o’clock last night. 
It was first observed in the western sky, about 
twenty degrees above the horizon, whence it 
swept up to the zenith and disappeared. It trav- 
eled in a southeasterly direction with great ve- 
locity, looking like a mighty rocket, and leaving 
behind a long train of fire. What was most re- 
markable about this meteor was the fact that its 
train, which was one of splendid brilliancy, 
burned with scarcely diminished light for full 
Sow minutes (we timed it by the watch), marking 
its entire track as with molten fire. It then grad- 
ually died out, assuming finally the undulating 
shape of a great serpent, with its head in the ze- 
nith and its tail on the western side of the Milky 
Way. 
ee 


A Community Journal. 





A singular and complicated thing is human 
society. Lonely Robinson Crusoe, on his unin- 
habited island, comprehending all functions in 
himself, ishis own merchant, mechanic, farmer, 
preacher, doctor, politician, all inone. He has no 
need of councils, caucuses or votings, no struggle 
between majority and minority opinions. His 
action, if limited, is simple and direct. But let 
another join him, evenif it be but his naked 
“man Friday,” and immediately there begins to_be 
a division of labor, with relations and responsi- 
bilities requiring counsel and speech, obedience 
and command, discretion and compromise. There 
is the elementary beginning of visible human so. 
ciety. And from this germ up to the large organ- 
ization, of the family, the town, the city, the state, 
the nation, there is an ever-increasing complexity 
of means used to carry on the social machinery, 
and to keep up a suitable understanding among 
men. Newspapers, legislatures, aldermanic coun- 
cils, and armies even, are so many voices telling 
you and me what the great corporate whole of 
society expects us to do or not todo. They try 
to keep the balances adjusted between men, not 
always successfully, but as well as present civili- 
zation will permit. 

Our little Community has also its legislative, 
or municipal council, and though its only power 
for enforcing its decisions is the consenting una- 
nimity produced by a good spirit, it yet takes up 
its hour weekly, in the discussion and disposal of 
all sorts of practical topics. Every member is 
free to bring in his bill, advocate it and vote upon 
it. Let us look at the Secretary’s report of the 
last meeting : 

The Bag department is about to be removed 
into the new building, and Mr. Burnham sees the 
need of machines applicable to the business—for 
embossing and other operations. He would like 
these facilities, and asks the mind of the Board as 
to his going, or sending some one to Newark for 
procuring them. It was generally thought that 
more and better machinery should be used than 
we now have. Referred by vote to the Bag 
committee and Messrs. Hinds and Campbell, with 
power to act. 

Mr Clark wants either to be released from the 
charge of the Vinegar, or to have a good piace 
provided for the keeping of it. Referred to a 
committee. 

Mr. Daniel Nash has too much labor of various 
kinds to perform, and wishes to have some one 
succeed him in the Baking department. It was 
generally thought he ought to be relieved, and 
that some competent young man should be ap- 
pointed to the place—who can learn the trade 
and practice it. Left to a committee. 

The chief of the kitchen wishes the subject of 
providing a place to keep butter and other kitch- 
en articles should be considered. A committee 
will act on the matter. 

Mr. Carr’s proposal to ‘procure a Fire Engine 
&c., was agreed to, and a committee of i 
named to look into the matter of purchasing one 
and report to the family. Messrs. Inslee, Carr, 
Geo. Hamilton and John Sears were appointed 
said committee. 

Mr. Burt wants to know the mind of the board 
as to quarrying stone. Voted that Mr. Burt con- 
tract for quarrying 300 cords of stone. 

Mr. Van Velzer would like to know how far 
he will be justified in his efforts to supply the 
wants of the workmen, in shue work. Referred 
to Mr, Van Velzer and the committee on hired 
help. 

Shall stone be drawn to finish the road through 
the lawn? Itis thought that work should be 
finished immediately. Left with Mr. Thacker to 
superintend. 

In view of possible changes in the Printing de- 
artment, a proposal was made to procure a 
rinting Press suitable for book publishing.— 
Messrs. Pitt, Campbell, Hinds and 8. R. Leonard 
were chosen a committee to consider the matter 
and report. 

The matter of exchange was alluded to by Mr. 
Campbell,and referred to the Financial committee. 


Entertainments.—The Friday Evening Concert 
included in its Programme Boildieu’s Overture to 
the “Caliph of Bagdad,” “ Leinates Klange 
Waltzes” by Labitsky, “ Fremont’s Battle Hymn’ 
by J. G. Clark and a variety of other pieces.— 
The second dance of the season took place on 
Monday evening.—Stanley’s Lectures on the Jew- 
ish Church have been finished in public reading 





and will be succ@eded by the Life of Victor Hugo 


Meetings.—Mr. H. W. Burnham occupied an 
hour on Sunday afternoon in discoursing on the 
exhaustless theme of union with Christ as pre- ° 
sented by Paul. The effect of turning attention 
to this subject is always enlivening.—The eve- 
nings have been occupied with some cases of per 
sonal criticism and general truth-telling relating 
to the great struggle between the powers of 
death and resurrection among us. Our campaign 
with the diptheria has put a strain and pressure 
upon the Community, under which the truth has 
spirted out in all directions, as wine flows under 
a press, and faith has been every where revived.’ 
Previously there had been a gradual encroacb- 
ment of the doctoring system upon the Commu- 
nity, and a letting down of the true standard here 
and there to accommodate the wily, creeping 
claims of unbelief. We are now devoutly thank- 
ful for a conflict which has served to [consolidate 
our faith, and to rally our hearts to the old ban- 
ner of implicit faith in Christ as a healer and the 
rejection ofall other pretenders. We have had our 
Border States, whose downright loyalty needed to 
be stiffened by an invasion. And we have only 
to rejoice that the incursions of the enemy have 
served the cause of Community faith as truly as 
the Southern raids into Kentucky and Maryland 
served the cause of the Union. They have plant- 
ed the Community on its true basis of loyalty to 
Christ firmer than ever. In the light of the fa- 
ture, when the smoke of combat shall have 
cleared away, we have no doubt that the crisis 
we have passed through this season will prove 
one of the brightest and best in the history of the 
Community. 

—A_ plot of ground with a front on the Erie Ca- 
nal of 200 feet., has been procured at Durhame 
ville, with a view to use it as a coal-repository for - 
| the Community. 

Arrivals.—Mr. Olds, from the West. C. W. 
Underwood from a visit to his friends. Depar- 
tures, Alfred Barron, C. A. Miller, 8. B. Camp- 
bell, E. W. Noyes, for Wallingford; J. Reynolds, 
for Newark. 

Died.—Novy. 5th) JosePHInE MALtory, aged 15. 
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Paul a Man of Deeds, 








One great beauty of Paul’s character con 
sists in the fact that he was pre-eminent 
ly a practical man. Great thinkers are apt’ 
to be mere theorizers; but it was not so 
with Paul, As must appear to every one! 
who carefully studies his history, he was em- 
phatically aman of deeds. Whatever his 
fuith might be for the time being, he always’ 
made it a practical matter; and, with the 
zeal and energy for which he was so remark- 
able, gave himself to the work of embodying 
it in actual deeds. We have a striking in-* 
stance of this in his persecution of the church 
before his conversion. He could not be con 
tent with simply believing the Christian faith 
to be wrong, but gave force and reality to’ 
that belief by using all the means in his pow-: 
er to exterminate the obnoxious sect. 
* This practical bent of his spirit is singular 
ly manifest in the circumstances attending 
his conversion. When stricken down on the + 
plains of Damascus by the power of hint 
whom he was so zealously engaged in perse!’ 
cuting, almost his first inquiry is, “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” And as 
soon as he had received his sight, and was re-" 
freshed and strengthened by his intercourse 
with the disciples, it is said of him, “ Strait 
way he’ preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that he is the Son of God.” ‘To believe and 
to act were with him inseparable things. * 
Having satisfied himself that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God, he proceeded at once;*’ 
without at all stopping to consider what’ 
would be the consequences, to make public” 
confession of the fact. 

His whole life was but a continued illustra 
tion of this peculiar character of his spirit, ‘a 
continued example of similar deeds. Aly 
the energies of his heart and soul were devo- 
ted to the work of extending and making 
manifest the knowledge of the fact that Christ 
was raised from the dead—was the living Son 
of God. To carry out this object he endured 
all manner of privations and hardships, labor 
ed, working with his own hands, was _beatefi; 
suffered shipwreck, was stoned; yet nothing 
could daunt his heart, or swerve him from his® 
purpose. Throughout his whole life he stead" 
ily pressed forward toward ‘the accomplish’ 
ment of this object. ; — 
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It was this characteristic, undoubtedly, 
that enabled him to handle the deep truths of 
the gospel with safety. The death and res- 
urrection of Christ, and the consequences 
growing out of them, were the deepest truths 
ever presented to the consideration of man; 
and a less practical, less earnest character 
than Paul, would have been liable to go off 
into idle speculation and vain theorizing.— 
But the wonderful bent of his spirit to be al- 
ways embodying his faith in deeds, undoubt- 
edly enabled him to keep his mind steady, 
and fix his attention on the great purpose of 
his life. He wasarare combination of great 
mental power with great practical genius ; 
and just the man to carry out the great work 
entrusted to him. 

Again, this peculiarity must have greatly 
helped to make him cheerful and happy, and 
strong of heart. He was too busy—too 
much taken up with the purpose which ani- 
mated his soul, to give way to morbid or de- 
sponding reflections upon his outward cireum- 
stances, or upon the comparative amount of 
good and evil of which he might be the recipi- 
ent. Ahypochondriac or discontented person 
is one whose mind is morbidly taken up with 
thoughts about himself. We think it clearly 
evident that no man whose heart is inspired 
with such a practical, soul-absorbing purpose 
as that of Paul, can be permanently unhappy. 
Paul might well say, “ Rejoice evermore ; 
Pray without ceasing; in every thing give 
thanks.” Whoever, therefore, would be 
sound in mind, and joyful in heart, let him 
study Paul’s example and cultivate his spirit. 

beam 


Necessity of Unity. 





It cannot be too often called to mind, nor 
oceupy too prominent a place in the heart of 
the believer, that the miracle by which God 
means to convince the world of his power, is 
the unity of the church. Christ placed a prop- 
er valuation upon things when he prayed for 
his disciples “ that they may be one, even 
as we [he and the Father] are one; that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me.” 
Unbelief can find out a way to get by all oth- 
er miracles but this. Multitudes who were 
witnesses of Christ’s power as displayed in 
healing the sick, casting out devils, and even 
raising the dead, perished in unbelief. In 
spite of abundant evidence to the contrary,the 
chief. priests condemned him to die as an im- 
postor. But when his prayer for his disciples 
was answered, and we find them of one heart 
and one mind with one accord in one place, 
praying for the same thing, then was wrought 
the miracle which gave them omnipotent pow- 
er; and they went forth conquering and to 
conquer. The spirit of the world is the same 
now as it was 1800 years ago. Those in 
whom Christ’s spirit dwells, may now as 
then, make the same proofs of it, and all to 
no purpose. Unbelief will attribute to mag- 
netism, or sorcery, or something similar, a 
power that can raise the dead. But when 
it comes to perfect unity—when all selfish- 
ness, and all ambition to be the greatest, 


is sunk in ahearty desire to do the will of}. 


God—then, and not till then, will the world 
be constrained to confess that God is with 
us of a truth. Let the eye of the church be 
direeted then to this point. Seek first the 
love to God which involves entire submission 
to his will, and the faith which can remove 
mountains will necessarily be the result.— 
The love—thé unity—the drinking into one 
spirit—is the origin of power; and what the 
world calls miracles are its effects. 
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The Boston Organ. 


This great musical instrument has been open- 
ed and from all accounts proves to be all that was 
expected. From a description in the Boston 
Advertiser, of the opening we copy the following: 

“The formal transfer of the Great Organ from 
the Committee under whose direction it was 
built, to the stockholders of the Music Hall Asso- 
ciation and subsrcibers, was made on Saturday 
evening with simple but impressive ceremonies. 











The number of gentlemen present was not far 


from a thousand, comprising the stockholders 
and subscribers, members of the city government, 
and a few invited guests. A few gentlemen, 
comprising the committee, the builder’s son, Mr. 
Walcker, and the master workmen engaged in 
the enterprise, occupied seats on the platform. 
At about the appointed time, eight o’clock, strains 
of sweet music were for the first time heard from 
the great instrument, which was completely hid- 
den from the gaze by a screen of green, extend- 
ing from floor to ceiling. So thoroughly rapt 
were the audience in the rich swelling notes of 
the organ, that they hardly observed the dimness 
of the light, which seemed to throw a veil of so- 
lemnity over the whole scene. For nearly twen- 
ty minutes the audience sat thus; then the music 
ceased, the gas-lights flashed forth in all their 
brilliancy, and the huge curtain began slowly to 
descend. Not a whisper broke the charmed 
spell. All eyes were riveted on the opening 
space. First appeared the little cherubs that sur- 
mount the domes of the main towers of the struc- 
ture, then the domes themselves, and the triple 
columns of great pipes, and quickly upon this 
the full breadth of the wondrous instrument, re- 
splendent with its burnished columns and golden 
reliefs, and grand and majestic in the symmetry 
of its massive and beautiful architecture, burst 
upon the view. The silence was broken by one 
universal cheer. The audience rose to their feet, 
and cheers upon cheers marked the auspicious 
moment. Never, on any public occasion, have 
we seen such genuine enthusiasm. The scene 
was grandly impressive, and will not be for- 
gotten in a life-time.” 

A writer in the Independent thus describes the 
opening, Nov. 2: 

“Let the curtain drop as the play begins. If we 
had words, we could tell how the cataract comes 
leaping down out of the thousands of the throats 
—a Niagara of sound, and of that perfect round- 
ness and completeness of tone that characterizes 
her solemn melody, but which a full organ rarely 
utters. In most of such instruments, these crash- 
ing notes break on the ear and “are shattered 
like waves dashing upon rocks.” Here they are 
bound together. You can hear around them. The 
outer edge is soft and delicate, while the inner 
volume is unspeakably majestic. Like thunder 
rolling out full and complete through the arches 
of the skies, so breaks the grand diapason on our 
enraptured ear, Anon ethereal mildness glides 
upon the senses. How airy, how delicious! The 
rustle of angelic wings, is not softer or sweeter. 
This grand soul, like all grand souls, is “ touched 
to finest issues.” 

“ Several artists brought out many of its treas- 
ures, but they were far from impoverishing its 
richness. Ninety stops give a wide range for va- 
riations, which no hour or artist can exhaust. As 
one leaves it, apparently satisfied, and more than 
satisfying his audience with his touches of deep 
harmony, another opens a new revelation, and 
the seals which had been broken seem as naught 
to those which he unvails. Mr. Morgan of New 
York more than any other disclosed its powers, 
and he more in extemporaneous effusions than in 
his set exercises. Wordsworth in King’s Chapel 
arose in the mind as his fingers drew these mar- 
velous tones from their hiding places: 

‘ The notes luxuriate—every stone is kissed, 
By sound or ghost of sound in mazy strife, 
Heart-thrilling strains that cast before the eye 
Of the devout a vail of ecstasy.’ 

“His last achievement—the Hallelujah Chorus— 
was unequaled in its steady, sweeping, yet ever- 
restrained and self-poised majesty. It was the 
sound as of a mighty rushing wind—of the roar 
of many waters—of the multitude that no man 
can number, harping with their harps and prais- 
ing with their voices him that liveth and reigneth 
for ever and ever. It fitly concluded the evening 
dedicating this house of music to its sole Creator : 

‘ For praise and ceaseless gratulation poured 

Into the ear of God its Lord.’” 
A critic in the Boston Commonwealth thinks 
there is a tendency to somewhat overrate the 
organ, and makes the following plea for the su- 
periority of the Orchestra of many instruments 
and performers aver the organ with its single 
player: 

“ The organ is not, as a late essayist in the Adlan- 
tic Monthly affirms it to be, a sympathettc and ex- 
pressive instrument. The pipes are many, but the 
performer is only one. Whatever be its volume 
of sound, it has nothing like the volume of mean- 
ing which an orchestra gives us. The thrill and 
consensus of each of these human hearts has its 
part in this combined melody, and the appeal they 
make to our answering hearts is direct and urgent. 
But the organist has but one power and affects us 
as one, though stops and pedals should make 
him seem to be one hundred. Commend me to 
the strings and brasses. I love the sudden zeal of 
the cymbals and the prudent, timely interference 
of the hero with the kettle drums. The organ is 
like a single light multiplied in an hundred mir- 
rors. The ochestra is an hundred lights, all con- 
centrated upon one circumstance of Divine Art.” 





How the Pope Lives. 

Some of our readers may be curious to know 
what sort of a life Pius IX. leads, when pressed 
by so many perplexities from without and from 
within the Church. A resident at Rome fur- 
nishes the following information, which does not 
intimate that the Pope is greatly burdened by 
his troubles or cares. Many statesmen and schol- 
ars would be relieved to lead so easy a life : 

His Holiness rises about six. At seven, he 
says Mass in a room adjoining his bedroom. Al- 
most all the cardinals and Roman bishops follow 
the same custom. When a prelate at Rome hires 
a furnished apartment, he brings with him a 
small portable altar, and says Mass at home, and 
it does not unfrequently happen that a foreigner 
who hires an apartment which has been pre- 
viously occupied by a prelate, finds some of the 
remnants of the altar. The Pope is served by a 
cameriere, and by a prelate, priest or deacon. 
There are at the Vatican, ten secret cameriere, 
more or less closely attached to the Pope, accord- 
ing to their age. At the head of them are Mgrs. 
Stella, De Merode, Talbot and Ricci, who are al- 
ways near his Holiness. They keep him com- 
pany, amuse him, and make him laugh, which is 
not very difficult, for in private life, Pius IX: is 
smiling and happy. At eight o’clock his Holi- 
ness takes his coffee, and some trifling refresh- 
ment; Mgr. Stella alone is present at that meal, 
as he opens the letters which have arrived, and 
reads them to the Pope. At nine, when the re- 
past is over and the letters read, Cardinal Anto- 
nelli makes his appearance from the floor above. 
He is always gentle and mild—“ Holy Father,” 
here; “Happy Father,” there; he praises the 
genius of the Pope, his knowledge of affairs, etc. 
That is the way in which the Cardinal always 
addresses Pius IX. Cardinal Antonelli consults 
him on everything, and is his most humble ser- 
vant. The political conversation and business of 
the Sovereign Pontiff with the minister lasts for 
an hour or two. 

About half-past ten or eleven the andiences 
commence. The Pope, dressed in white, is seat- 
ed in a Jarge arm-chair, with a table before him. 
He says two or three words to all the persons 
who are presented to him in the language which 
they speak—French, Italian, or Spanish ; but if 
English or German be spoken, an interpreter be- 
comes necessary. Sometimes during the audi- 
ences he signs applications for indulgences which 
have been made in writing. The Pope willingly 
signs those applications, writing at the bottom of 
them, “ Fiat, Pio Nono.” At two o’clock, the 
pontifical dinner takes place. From three to 
four the Pope takes his sesta, as every one does 
at Rome, If you call at the house of a Cardinal 
at that hour, the answer invariably is,‘ His Em- 
inence is reposing.” The Pope does neither 
more nor less than others. At five o'clock his 
Holiness takes a drive in a carriage, escorted by 
guards, cameriere and monsignori, At seven the 
Pope sups, and afterwards plays a game of bil- 
liards. At ten all the lightsin the Vatican are 
extinguish.ed—Home Journal, 
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Deserted Christian Cities, 


The following is from an interesting commu- 
nication by M. M. Melchior de Vogue and Wad- 
dington upon the general results of their voyage 
in the East, published in the Revue Archeologique: 


“] ask permission to take you with us into 
the mountains between Antioch, Aleppo, and 
Apamee, on the right bank of the Oronte, and 
which in the country are designated under the 
name of Dj-Riha, Dj-Ala, Dj-Alaga, and Dj-Se- 
maan. I do not think in all Syria there exists a 
series of views to be compared with those which 
the ruins of these districts present. Iam nearly 
tempted to refuse the name of ruins to a number 
of towns almost intact, and whose view transports 
the traveler to the midst of a lost civilization, and 
reveals to him, so to say, all its secrets, 

“In exploring those deserted streets, those 
abandoned courts, those porticos in which the 
vine twines around the mutilated columns, an 
impression is felt similar to that experienced at 
Pompeii: that feeling is, indeed, less complete, 
for the climate of Syria has not preserved the 
treasures of that country like the ashes of Vesu- 
vius, but it is more novel, for the civilization there 
contemplated is less known than that of the peri- 
od of Augustus. In fact, all those cities, to the 
number of more than a hundred and fifiy, in a 
space of from thirty to forty square miles, form a 
whole from which it is impossible to detach any- 
thing, and belong to the same style, same system, 
and same date—that of the primitive Christian 
epoch, extending from the fourth century to the 
seventh of our era. The spectator is transported 


into the midst of Christian society—not the hid-| be 


den life of the catacombs, nor the humiliated 
timid, and suffering existence which is generally 
imagined, but a free, opulent, artistic life, in large 
stone houses —T disposed with galleries and 
covered balconies, handsome gardens planted 
with vines, presses for making wine, cellars and 
stone cisterns for containing it, large underground 
kitchens and stables; in squares, surrounded with 
porticoes flanked with towers, and encompassed 
by splendid tombs, crossesand monograms are 
sculptured in relief on the doors, and numerous 
inscriptions may be read upon the monuments; 





from a feeling of Christian humility, which con- 

trasts with a vain emphasis of Pagan inscription, 
they include no proper names, but pious sentences 
passa, from the Scriptures, monograms and 
dates. The tone of those inscriptions indicates a 
period not distant from the triumph of the Church ; 
for an accent of victory is perceptible which rais- 
es the humility of the man, and animates every 
line, from the verse of the Psalmist, engraved in 
handsome red letters upon a door-post covered 
with sculpture,to the scrawl of an obscure painter 
who in decorating a tomb, has, to try his brush 

traced upon the sides of the rock monograms of 
Christ, and in his enthusiasm of an emancipated 
Christian, writes the great words in Greek, tauto 
niko—This prevails! From one of those phe- 
nomena, of which the East offers such frequent 
examples, all these Christian towns were aband- 
oned on the same day, probably at the period of 
the Mussulman invasion, and since then they 
have not been touched. Without the earthquakes 
which have thrown down many walls and col- 
umns, nothing would be wanting but the fittings 
and floorings of the houses.” 
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Minne For Woov.—The Irish “ bog-oak” 
has been long known and celebrated. It con- 
sists of the fallen trunks of ancient oak for- 
ests , now deeply covered by accumulations 
of peat bog, but still perfectly sound. This 
ancient wood furnishes large quantities of 
valuable timber, which is mined from the 
beds in which it lies, and worked into beau- 
tiful articles of cabinet work, sculptured pan- 
els, and other carving, The dark stain im- 
parted to it by the long steeping it has un- 
dergone in water saturated with both vegeta- 
ble and mineral matters, gives it a special 
value for ornamental wood work. Similar 
deposits of ancient wood exist in the vast 
swamps of New Jersey. These buried trees, 
however, are cedars and not oaks, and it is 
made a regular and profitable business to dig 
them from their beds, to be manufactured in- 
to shingles, which are said to be of extraordi- 
nary excellence and durability. A New York 
paper thus describes the timber, and the pro- 
cess of getting it out: “These.swamps are 
very valuable, an acre of such timber com- 
manding from five hundred toa thousand dol- 
lars. A peculiar feature of the swamps is, 
that the soil is of purely vegetable growth, 
often twenty feet or more in depth. The 
peaty earth is constantly accumulating, from 
the fall of leaves and boughs, and trees are 
found buried in it at all depths, quite down to 
solid ground. The timber so buried retains 
its buoyancy and color, and large num- 
bers of workmen are constantly employed 
in raising and splitting the logs into rails and 
shingles. In searching for these logs, the 
workman uses an iron rod, which he thrusts 
into the soil, and, by repeated trials, ascertains 
the size and length of the wood he strikes, 
and then, by digging down obtains a chip, by 
the smell of which he can determine whether 
it is worth removal. The number of shin- 
gles produced from the wood of these sub- 
merged forests is very great; from the little 
town of Dennisville, as many as eight hun- 
dred thousand, valued at twelve thousand 
dollars, have been sent to market within a 
year. From the same place, thousands of 
dollars’ worth of white cedar rails are anual- 
ly sent out. The deposit of timber at this 
point extends to an indefinite depth, and al- 
though, from the growth above it, believed to 
be two thousand years old, is all entirely 
sound, and will supply, for years to come, 
the draft upon it.” 
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A CAPITAL example, writes a reader, of what is 
often termed “ taking the starch out,” happened re- 
cently in a country bank in New England. A 
pompous, well-dressed individual entered the 
bank, and, addressing the teller, who is something 
of a wag, inquired, 

“Ts the cashier in ?” 

“ No, Sir,” was the reply. 

“ Well, I am dealing in pens, suppl ing the 
New England banks pretty largely, an { suppose 
it will be proper for me to deal with the cashier.” 

“T suppose it will,” said the teller. 

“ Very well; I will wait.” 

The pen-peddier took a chair, and sat compos- 
edly for a full hour, waiting for the cashier. By 
that time he began to grow uneasy, but sat twist- 
ing in his chair for about twenty minutes, and, 
seeing no prospect of « change in his circumstan- 
ces, asked the teller how soon the cashier would 





> in. 
“ Well, I don’t know exactly,” said the waggish 
teller, “ but I expect him in about eight weeks.— 
He has just gone to Lake Superior, and told me 
he thought he should come back in that time.” 

Peddler thought he would not wait. 

“ Oh, you may stay if you wish,” said the teller, 
blandly. ‘We have no objection to your sittin 
here in the day time, and you can probably fin 
some place in town where they will be glad to 
ar you nights.” 

he pompous peddler disappeared without an- 
other word. a Benge Monthly. 
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